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NARROWING  THE  GAP  AT  HOME 


The  current  debates  on  tax  reform 
and  budget  priorities  are  dual  aspects 
of  the  question:  How  can  the  Federal 
Government  best  serve  the  citizenry? 
Some  complain  that  excessive  welfare 
benefits  have  forced  taxes  up.  Others 
argue  that  the  rich  are  unduly  favored 
and  that  more  equal  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  essential  for  a  stable  democ¬ 
racy.  Questions  are  being  raised  about 
the  equity  of  the  tax  structure,  whose 
loopholes  provide  extra  benefits  to 
many  groups,  and  the  system  of  Fed¬ 
eral  subsidies  which  affect  a  wide 
variety  of  interests.  Defense  produc¬ 
tion,  according  to  some,  is  not  only  es¬ 
sential  for  U.S.  protection  but  pro¬ 
vides  jobs  for  the  poor.  Others  say 
military  production  is  parasitical  to 
the  health,  balance,  and  growth  of  the 
economy. 

This  newsletter  hopes  to  contribute 
to  the  debate  by  providing  the  con¬ 
cerned  citizen  with  some  data  on  tax 
and  subsidy  systems,  the  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  each  state,  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  flowing  into 
local  communities. 

Subsidies  and  Taxes 

An  examination  of  tax  and  subsidy 
systems  shows  that  a  large  segment 
of  Americans  of  all  economic  classes 


In  order  to  stop  the  killing  in 
Vietnam: 

Write:  your  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  today.  Urge 
them  to  ask  the  Administration 
to:  promote  a  provisional  coali¬ 
tion  government  in  Vietnam  until 
elections  can  be  held;  begin  uni¬ 
lateral  deescalation  of  military 
operations,  and  withdraw  100,000 
troops  immediately  as  a  first  step. 
Background  materials  available 
from  FCNL. 


including  college  students,  benefit 
from  government  "handouts".  The 
question  is  not  whether  these  subsi¬ 
dies  are  in  themselves  good  or  bad  but 
whether  distribution  of  this  wealth  is 
relevant  to  the  real  needs  of  the  reci¬ 
pients.  A  closer  look  at  government 
subsidy  programs: 

A  subsidy,  says  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is,  "an  act  by  a  govern¬ 
mental  unit  involving  either  a  pay¬ 
ment,  a  remission  of  charges  or 
supplying  commodities  or  services  at 
less  than  cost  or  market  price,  with 
the  intent  of  achieving  a  particular 
economic  objective".  Examples  of 
some  subsidies  include:  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  subsidy  under  the  Maritime  Ad¬ 
ministration;  subsidies  to  wartime 
producers  of  various  raw  materials 
and  consumer  articles  to  stimulate 
production  without  violating  price 
ceilings;  the  commodity  price  support 
program  under  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment;  Sugar  Act  payments;  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  for  taking  their  land 
out  of  production;  depletion  allow¬ 
ances  to  mineral  producers;  other 
business  tax  credits;  protective  tariffs; 
restrictions  forcing  foreign  aid  recipi¬ 
ents  to  buy  only  American  goods; 
cargo  preference  laws  which  require 
that  goods  purchased  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  half  of  all  aid  ship¬ 
ments  be  transported  in  American 
vessels;  stockpiling  of  minerals  and 
other  strategic  materials;  free  statisti¬ 
cal  services;  direct  loan  programs; 
loan  guarantee  and  insurance  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1968, 
businesses  received  $41  billion  in  de¬ 
fense  contracts,  and  $1.8  billion  in 
net  subsidies  to  ship  builders,  airplane 
carriers,  publishers  of  periodicals,  etc. 
Agriculture  received  more  than  $3  bil¬ 
lion  to  stabilize  farm  prices  and  in¬ 


come;  labor,  $635  million;  and  home 
owners  and  tenants,  $252  million  net. 
Originally  many  of  the  subsidies  for 
business  and  agriculture  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  stimulate  growth  or  prices  in 
those  areas. 

In  some  instances  these  subsidies 
have  become  more  luxuries  than  nec¬ 
essities.  A  substantial  reduction  in 
larger  programs  such  as  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program  of  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  and  oil  depletion  allow¬ 
ances  could  help  provide  the  revenue 
needed  by  the  decaying  cities  and  the 
hungry  poor  of  the  nation. 

For  example,  in  1967,  91,887  farm¬ 
ers  received  agricultural  payments  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5000 — with  408  receiving 
more  than  $100,000.  May  27,  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment,  224  to 
142,  limiting  such  benefits  to  any  one 
farmer  to  $20,000  a  year.  Large  scale 
cotton  producers  would  be  most  heav¬ 
ily  affected  by  this  amendment — if  it 
is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Tax  Reform 

Former  Secretary  of  Treasury  Barr 
warned  in  January  that  unless  sub¬ 
stantial  moves  were  made  toward  tax 
reform  there  would  be  a  taxpayers 
revolt  by  the  middle  class.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  1967,  155  Americans  with 
incomes  of  over  $200,000  and  21  with 
incomes  over  one  million  dollars  did 
not  pay  any  taxes.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  $200  million  was  extracted  from 
those  officially  classified  as  poor. 

In  1966,  the  22  largest  oil  compa¬ 
nies  paid  only  8.5%  on  their  $6.8  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  profits,  despite  the  52% 
corporate  tax  rate.  In  March  Rep. 
John  D.  Dingell,  Mich,  reported  that 
despite  the  theoretical  rate  of  up  to 
nearly  70%  for  extremely  high  in¬ 
comes,  the  effective  tax  rate  for  per- 
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sons  with  incomes  of  over  $1  million 
a  year  was  28.4%;  30.7%  for  those 
with  incomes  ranging  from  $500,000 
to  $1  million;  and  32%  for  those  in 
the  $200,000  to  $500,000  bracket. 
Whereas  those  with  smaller  incomes, 
according  to  Sen.  Young,  Ohio,  tend 
to  pay  higher  rates: 


Income 

effective 

level 

tax  rate 

$10-15,000  . 

. 31% 

7-10,000  . 

. 32% 

5-  7,000  . 

. 33% 

In  response  to  cries  for  fairness  and 
reform  there  have  been  a  number  of 
proposals  for  change  and  loophole¬ 
plugging.  Eliminating  or  reducing  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  ending  the 
business  investment  tax  credit  and 
curbing  advantages  for  conglomerate 
businesses  are  some  of  the  proposals 
being  advanced  by  those  who  want 
to  plug  loopholes  and  expand  revenue 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  surtax.  Curb¬ 
ing  subsidized  business  expansion 
could  also  cut  inflation. 

Another  approach  to  tax  reform  is 
aimed  specifically  and  directly  at  re¬ 
ducing  the  taxpaying  burden  on  the 
poor  and  middle  income  classes.  These 
proposals  take  the  form  of  either  low¬ 
ering  the  rates,  exempting  the  lowest 
income  bracket  (as  in  Nixon's  pro¬ 
posal — below  $3500  for  a  family  of 
four)  from  income  tax  payments  and/ 
or  raising  the  amount  of  personal  ex¬ 
emptions  from  the  current  $600  to 
anywhere  from  $900  to  $1200.  Rep. 
Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa,  has  proposed 
that  people  with  incomes  of  under 
$20,000,  should  get  a  $1200  exemp¬ 
tion.  Those  above  would  get  a  smaller 
exemption. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  has  indicated  its  desire  to  curb 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  private  foun¬ 
dations,  the  use  of  excessive  farm 
losses  for  avoidance  of  taxes,  and  the 
"multiple  corporations"  dodge.  Sen. 
McGovern,  S.  Dak.,  on  May  27  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  dozen  co-sponsors  a  bill 
to  tax  excess  profits  of  Vietnam  war 
contractors,  a  measure  similar  to  ones 
in  effect  during  the  Korean  and  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War. 

Federal  Grants 

In  fiscal  1968,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed  $25.1  billion  in 
grants  to  states  and  individuals.  Of 
this  total  59%  went  for  education, 
job  training,  welfare  and  other  human 


development  activities.  The  remain¬ 
ing  41%  was  allocated  to  highways, 
the  national  guard,  etc.  Some  dicho¬ 
tomies — payments  for  national  guard 
and  civil  defense  totaled  $856  million, 
or  almost  as  much  as  the  total  spent 
on  Federal  feeding  programs.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  with  more  than  15%  of  its 
population  receiving  either  food 
stamps  or  direct  food  grants,  received 
over  $136  million  in  agricultural  sub¬ 
sidies.  Aid  for  highways  exceeded  aid 
for  urban  development  in  practically 
all  states.  In  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  the  payments  for  the  two  cate¬ 
gories  were  approximately  equal. 


Federal  Contracts 


Department  of  Defense  contracts  to¬ 
taled  $41  billion  in  fiscal  1968,  with 
40%  or  $16.4  billion  of  the  total 
going  to  4  states,  California,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Texas  and  New  York.  The  old 
shibboleth  that  military  spending 
brings  prosperity  seems  only  partly 
true — in  that  these  states  rank  fourth- 
to-twenty-first  in  unemployment  rate 
— with  the  California  and  Connecticut 
rates  above  the  national  average.  An 
industrial  economist  recently  esti¬ 
mated  that  money  invested  in  con¬ 
sumer  production  or  services  creates 
more  jobs  than  money  spent  on  de¬ 
fense  production. 

Furthermore,  it  is  largely  the  high¬ 
ly  skilled  worker  and  white  collar 
technician  who  benefits  from  DOD 
or  space  employment.  The  poor  and 
the  underpriviledged  are  not  as  for¬ 
tunate.  According  to  an  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  study  of 
6800  employees,  laid  off  by  a  missile 
plant  in  1963,  52%  of  the  employees 
had  more  than  a  twelfth  grade  educa¬ 
tion  (compared  to  18%  in  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole) ;  57%  were  technical 
or  professional  people,  whereas  only 
12%  of  the  overall  labor  force  fell  into 
that  category.  The  fact  that  such 
people  were  still  "laid  off"  indicates, 
of  course,  the  ephemerial  nature  of 
military  spending  as  a  whole. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Welfare 


YOU  AND  YOU 

Some  Socio-Economic  Problems 


reform  is  essential,  if  the 
poor  are  to  have  a  more  adequate 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  A 
first  step  toward  the  goal  of  a  guaran¬ 
teed  annual  income  would  be  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  welfare  standards 
as  well  as  a  general  increase  in  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  welfare. 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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Ala. 

3.6 

4.6 

34.9 

6.6 

7.0 

2.7 

Alaska 

0.3 

9.2 

12.5 

3.8 

1.6 

2.9 

Ariz. 

1.7 

3.7 

17.7 

4.0 

4.6 

2.3 

Ark. 

2.0 

4.4 

38.5 

5.8 

5.9 

2.4 

Cal. 

19.2 

4.6 

10.6 

7.4 

1.3 

2.0 

Col. 

2.0 

3.0 

14.2 

5.2 

2.5 

2.3 

Conn.* 

3.0 

3.8 

7.4 

3.6 

1.3 

1.9 

Del. 

0.5 

3.2 

12.9 

4.9 

4.8 

2.1 

D.  C. 

0.8 

2.3 

17.8 

4.8 

3.4 

2.7 

Fla. 

6.2 

2.9 

21.0 

4.7 

2.1 

2.4 

Ga. 

4.6 

3.5 

30.4 

6.0 

4.0 

2.6 

Hawaii 

0.8 

2.9 

12.7 

3.8 

1.4 

1.7 

Idaho 

0.7 

4.3 

15.8 

2.6 

3.0 

1.9 

Ill. 

11.0 

3.0 

12.0 

4.1 

2.4 

2.4 

Ind. 

5.1 

3.2 

14.4 

1.5 

1.5 

2.2 

Iowa 

2.7 

2.5 

18.7 

3.2 

2.0 

1.9 

Kan. 

2.3 

2.7 

16.5 

3.0 

1.1 

1.9 

Ky. 

3.2 

3.9 

31.8 

6.2 

5.4 

2.4 

La. 

3.7 

4.8 

31.7 

8.5 

3.4 

2.6 

Me. 

1.0 

4.2 

20.0 

4.9 

1.9 

2.3 

Md. 

3.8 

3.2 

13.1 

3.9 

1.2 

2.2 

Mass. 

5.4 

4.1 

10.1 

4.8 

0.9 

2.0 

Mich. 

8.7 

4.7 

13.0 

3.8 

2.2 

2.2 

Minn. 

3.6 

3.1 

16.1 

3.1 

1.9 

2.0 

Miss. 

2.3 

4.6 

45.0 

8.5 

15.5 

3.6 

Mo. 

4.6 

3.4 

20.7 

5.3 

2.2 

2.3 

Mont. 

0.7 

4.7 

16.3 

2.8 

3.0 

2.4 

Nebr. 

1.4 

2.5 

18.8 

2.6 

1.3 

2.0 

Nev. 

0.5 

4.9 

7.3 

2.5 

0.6 

2.0 

N.  H. 

0.7 

1.8 

11.4 

2.0 

1.0 

2.1 

N.J. 

7.1 

4.6 

8.8 

3.3 

0.9 

2.2 

N.  Mex. 

1.0 

5.2 

24.3 

6.2 

6.8 

2.5 

N.  Y. 

18.1 

3.5 

11.3 

7.2 

3.0 

2.2 

N.  C. 

5.1 

3.3 

32.2 

3.6 

3.1 

2.7 

N.  Dak. 

0.6 

4.1 

22.9 

2.7 

3.3 

2.1 

Ohio 

10.6 

2.9 

13.0 

3.7 

2.4 

2.1 

Okla. 

2.5 

3.6 

24.6 

7.6 

8.5 

2.1 

Ore. 

2.0 

4.4 

12.0 

3.2 

3.1 

1.9 

Pa. 

11.7 

3.2 

14.4 

3.9 

2.3 

2.2 

R.  I. 

0.9 

3.7 

13.4 

6.0 

2.6 

1.9 

S.  C. 

2.7 

4.5 

36.5 

2.6 

1.7 

2.8 

5.  Dak. 

0.7 

3.0 

26.0 

3.3 

4.0 

2.2 

Tenn. 

4.0 

3.8 

31.6 

4.6 

3.8 

2.4 

Texas 

11.0 

2.7 

24.8 

3.8 

1.8 

2.3 

Utah 

1.0 

5.2 

12.0 

3.8 

2.0 

1.7 

Vt. 

0.4 

3.7 

19.3 

3.9 

2.8 

2.1 

Va. 

4.6 

2.7 

23.3 

2.1 

0.5 

2.4 

Wash. 

3.3 

4.3 

11.8 

4.0 

2.4 

1.9 

W.  Va. 

1.8 

6.5 

31.1 

6.0 

6.6 

2.5 

Wis. 

4.2 

3.5 

13.0 

2.6 

1.7 

1.9 

Wyo. 

0.3 

4.1 

13.8 

2.6 

2.0 

2.3 

Other** 

N.A. 

9.9 

N.A. 

8.2 

N.A. 

N.A. 

U.S.  total 

199.9 

3.6% 

17.7%  4.8% 

2.8% 

2.24% 

*The  Budget  Bureau  estimates  that  approximately  7S%  of  major  fi 
social  programs  are  carried  out  through  federal  grants.  Some  o 
such  as  Job  Corps,  are  handled  through  contracts. 

**Includes  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  undistributed. 

tPreliminary  Treasury  Dept,  figures,  on  checks-issued  basis  for  fiscal 
ended  June  30,  1968. 

1.  July  1,  not  including  1.3  million  armed  forces  abroad. 

2.  Based  on  a  77.7  million  civilian  labor  force.  Several  segments 

much  higher  unemployment,  however,  such  as  teenagers  (li 
Blacks  (6.7%)  and  big  city  ghettoes  (20%  in  some  cases).  There 
also  6.5  million  full-time  and  3  million  part-time  workers  whose 
ings  were  still  not  above  the  poverty  level.  SOU 
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ms  I  Selected  Federal  Grants  to  State  and  Individuals  (Millions  of  Dollars)  t 


Selected  Federal  Contracts 


Basic  Socio-Economic  Programs* 


Other  Programs 


Education 


$  69.1 

19.9 

46.7 

56.8 
346.9 


59.7 
45.9 
11.4 

56.7 
105.8 


93.8 

24.5 

15.5 
166.7 

69.3 


51.3 

47.7 

77.8 

63.2 

16.3 


77.7 

117.6 

113.2 

63.3 

58.4 


82.9 

17.4 
27.1 

11.5 
15.0 


9 

Job 

Training 


$  101.9 
4.3 
25.1 
67.7 
891.6 


57.5 

48.7 
9.1 

17.7 

90.7 


123.1 

12.9 
13.7 

216.5 

35.9 


63.4 

46.2 

106.2 

161.2 

21.6 


71.4 
196.6 
178.0 

9.0 

54.5 


121.7 

10.5 

27.5 
7.2 
8.0 


$  27.0 
0.9 
6.8 
17.4 
50.0 


9.7 

8.6 

2.3 

3.5 

23.7 


28.4 

3.8 

2.3 

32.2 

17.8 


12.9 
8.7 

25.3 

25.9 
3.5 


12.4 

17.2 

28.2 

16.3 

37.3 


17.8 

3.2 

5.6 

0.8 

2.5 


91.3 

36.0 

84.9 

15. 

47.2 

5.9 

31.1 

8. 

266.0 

95.6 

931.3 

59. 

115.6 

28.9 

83.7 

31. 

16.9 

3.7 

17.7 

3. 

i 


Highways  Agriculture 


$  21.0  $  90.0 

33.7  0.7 

64.5  45.9 

41.2  97.7 

419.1  110.0 


53.9  59.6 

69.9  2.0 

18.3  2.3 

36.4  0.0 

79.9  20.5 


87.0  79.4 

23.8  11.8 

26.9  40.3 

189.1  96.3 

119.0  83.4 


52.6  135.8 

36.9  211.1 

97.6  45.8 

80.8  56.1 

20.5  3.4 


52.9  7.0 

73.8  2.2 

144.3  60.1 

118.6  95.0 

39.9  136.6 


80.4  118.3 

44.5  72.1 

30.8  127.7 

26.4  2.5 

20.9  1.5 


115.2  5.7 

42.8  34.6 

204.8  24.0 

57.2  64.8 

28.9  132.7 


208.7  75.7 

47.6  111.8 

57.6  24.8 

216.7  26.0 

29.8  0.7 


41.1  56.8 

36.6  69.3 

91.8  75.7 

223.0  450.6 

50.0  12.3 


32.7  2.3 

110.8  20,7 

94.9  53.7 

69.1  6.2 

56.9  44.5 

36.4  15.3 


9.9  28.2 


Civil  Def. 
and  NatT 
Guard 


$  12.7 
4.1 
6.0 
7.9 
31.6 


7.0 

8.3 
4.5 

4.4 
8.3 


17 

TOTAL 


$  491.7 

118.5 
274.0 
367.9 
2525.5 


332.7 

291.1 

62.2 

308.6 

521.7 


1036.3 

427.9 


393.5 

410.5 

487.6 

508.6 
101.0 


518.9 

450.0 


585.3 

184.3 
266.9 

76.5 

74.7 


504.5 

229.2 

2163.0 

523.0 

224.1 


891.0 

477.1 

289.1 
1081.5 

124.6 


277.5 

174.2 

503.7 

1481.0 

171.0 


18 

Dept. 

of 

Defense 

19 

Atomic 

Energy 

Comm. 

20 

NatT 

Space 

Adm. 

$  409.2 

$  0.1 

$  181.4 

106.6 

39.6 

0.2 

287.1 

0.7 

12.5 

121.3 

0.1 

0.1 

6470.3 

341.7 

1262.4 

262.7 

70.1 

42.9 

2355.1 

6.8 

42.1 

42.6 

0.0 

6.6 

349.7 

16.0 

78.6 

975.8 

20.8 

340.6 

964.2 

1.3 

3.4 

95.6 

3.4 

3.0 

17.1 

87.9 

0.0 

932.1 

131.5 

11.2 

1107.5 

3.6 

6.4 

261.0 

20.7 

17.2 

292.3 

0.9 

0.8 

60.4 

54.8 

1.0 

460.7 

0.2 

218.8 
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26.9 
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0.1 
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0.1 

0.2 
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0.3 
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0.6 
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0.1 
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86.3 

87.2 
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12.5 

3483.9 

164.9 

360.6 
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2.5 

2.0 

68.1 

0.1 

0.0 

1640.5 

107.2 

37.7 

164.8 

0.2 

1.9 

119.8 

1.5 

1.0 

1727.3 

107.1 

94.4 
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1.0 

0.9 

93.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

249.9 

2.1 
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18.8 
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2.2 
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0.0 

2.7 
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3.3 
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148.2 

10.4 
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0.1 

1.0 

406.4 

5.1 

44.8 

14.9 

26.1 

0.1 

24%  285.9  |$3,733.0  $1,063.9  $5,318.6  $900.5  $1,845.2  $1,911.7 1  $4,117.1  $3,151.5  $855.9 1  $25,106.5  |$41,241.1  $2,505.5  $3,498.5 
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3.  1965  figures.  The  1968  total,  22  million  poor,  has  no  state  breakdown. 

4.  December.  Includes  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  per¬ 
manently  and  totally  disabled,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  general  assistance. 

5.  June.  Not  comparable  to  Col.  11  because  it  excludes  school  lunch  and 
milk  programs. 

6.  1967  percentage  of  infants  dying  before  age  one. 

7.  1965  Office  of  Education  estimates  of  additional  public  school  rooms 
rooms  needed  to  reduce  maximum  class  size  to  25  in  elementary  and 
20  on  secondary  level. 

9.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Manpower  Development  and  Training, 


SOURCES;  Various  departmental  and  agency  reports.  Statistical  Abstract,  Treasury  Department. 


Concentrated  Employment,  Adult  Work  Experience.  Does  not  include 
$314  million  in  Job  Corps  contracts. 

10.  See  Note  for  Col.  4. 

11.  School  lunch  and  milk  programs,  commodity  distribution,  food  stamp. 
13.  Community  Action  Program  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

17.  Includes  $2  billion  of  programs  not  incompassed  in  columns  8  through 
16,  such  as  veterans,  conservation  practices,  etc. 

18.  Prime  Contracts  of  $10,000  or  more  negotiated  during  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968. 

19.  Costs  incurred  for  operation  and  for  plants  and  capital  equipment. 

20.  Prime  Contracts  to  businesses  and  educational  institutions  of  over 

$10,000. 
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In  fiscal  1968  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed  $5.3  billion,  or  56% 
of  the  total  expended  for  public  as¬ 
sistance  and  payments  for  medical 
care.  The  balance  was  supplied  by  the 
states,  $3  billion  (32%)  and  localities 
$1.16  billion  (12%).  This  assistance 
reached  approximately  14  million  peo¬ 
ple  or  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  only  24  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  able  to 
provide  sufficient  matching  payments 
to  allow  destituent  participants  in  the 
aid-to-dependent-children  program  to 
meet  their  basic  needs.  Mississippi 
which  has  estimated  the  minimum 
monthly  need  for  a  family  of  four  at 
$201  was  able  to  pay  a  maximum  of 
only  $55,  whereas  New  Jersey  paid  up 
to  $332  a  month,  Connecticut  $307. 

The  wide  differences  in  welfare 
payments  between  states  is  one  factor 
contributing  to  the  growing  migration 
from  the  poorer  states,  especially  in 
the  South,  to  the  richer  northern  and 
western  states — thus  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  burden  on  the  latter  and  add¬ 
ing  to  overcrowding  of  metropolitan 
areas.  The  Supreme  Court  ruling  of 
April  21  which  eliminated  residence 
requirements  for  welfare  recipients 
will  speed  this  migration — unless 
some  nationalization  of  standards  is 
established.  The  Federal  Government 
must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
helping  poorer  states  which  cannot 
raise  enough  revenue  to  meet  these 
standards. 

Summary:  The  table  on  pages  2-3 
seems  to  demonstrate  a  national  order 
of  priorities  that  overlooks  or  mini¬ 


mizes  the  needs  of  the  poor.  You 
should  raise  with  your  Congressmen 
the  urgency  of  massive  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  meet  social  needs,  and  the 
importance  of  ending  subsidies  for 
war,  for  space  exploration,  and  for 
payments  to  farmers  for  not  growing 
certain  foods. 

Urge  your  Congressmen  to  press  for 
tax  reform;  welfare  reform;  and  a  neg¬ 
ative  income  tax;  they  should  also 
make  a  concentrated  drive  to  broaden 
some  of  the  current  subsidies  to  in¬ 
clude  greater  support  of  the  poor. 

NARROWING 
THE  GAP  ABROAD 

May  14,  the  Senate  reluctantly  ap¬ 
proved,  49  to  34,  an  additional  $480 
million  contribution  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association  over 
the  next  3  years.  How  much  will 
actually  be  paid  this  year  is  still  in 
dispute  in  Congress,  despite  the  fact 
that  13  of  the  17  other  donor  nations 
have  already  agreed  to  meet  their 
commitment  to  the  Agency. 

Senate  reluctance  bodes  ill  for 
the  bilateral  economic  aid  program 
for  which  the  President  has  requested 
$1.7  billion  for  fiscal  1970.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  President's  request  has 
already  been  voiced  by  leading  Re¬ 
publicans  such  as  Rep.  Ross  Adair, 
Ind.  who  has  always  considered  the 
aid  program  a  "giveaway,"  and  has 
lobbied  the  President  for  a  much 
smaller  program.  Certain  of  those 
concerned  about  domestic  problems 
such  as  Rep.  Shirley  Chisholm,  N.Y. 
are  arguing  that  ghetto  aid  comes 


first.  Domestic  and  foreign  human  de¬ 
velopment  programs  should  not  be  in 
competition  in  a  country  that  allo- 


cates  $82  billion 
activity. 

a  year  to  military 

Senators  who 
include: 

voted  against  IDA 

Allen.  Ala. 

Hruska,  Nebr. 

Allot!,  Colo. 

Jordan,  N.  C. 

Burdick,  N.  Dak. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McClellan,  Ark. 

Cannon,  Nev. 

Montoya,  N.  Mex. 

Cotton,  N.  H. 

Mundt,  S.  Dak. 

Dole,  Kans. 

Murphy,  Cal. 

Dominick,  Colo. 

Randolph,  W.  Va. 

Eastland,  Miss. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Ellender,  La. 

Spong,  Va. 

Ervin,  N.  C. 

Stennis,  Miss. 

Fannin,  Ariz. 

Symington,  Mo. 

Goldwater,  Ariz. 

Talmadge,  Ga. 

Gore,  Tenn. 

Thurmond,  S.  C. 

Gurney,  Fla. 

Williams,  Del. 

Hansen,  Wyo. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
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PCNl  Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 


Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 


•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  hy  each  session  of 

Congress 


Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00,  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.  Address:  41(X)  Warren  Avenue,  Hillside,  Illinois).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  nut  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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